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MODERN MOVEMENTS IN THE OLD WORLD 



THE NURSING ASSOCIATION OF THE HAMBURG STATE 

HOSPITALS 

By HEDWIG VON SCHLICHTING 
Superintendent of the Nursing Department. 

[We feel privileged in having the permission of the author of the following 
article to translate it for the readers of the Joubnal. It was written for Das 
Rothe Kreuz of last February. Few American nurses realize how much harder 
is the work and how much longer are the hours of the average German nurse 
than ours; and only those who have come into contact with that tremendous 
weight of fixed custom will rightly estimate the courage and force of character 
shown by Friiulein von Schlichting in making this strong appeal for less hard 
conditions of work. We believe this is the first time that a German nurse has 
thus publicly urged a reform in hospital overwork, and the whole personality of 
the " Frau Oberin" of the Hamburg State hospitals, her peculiar and extensive 
power, responsibility, and influence over others, make her a strong champion of 
the overburdened but uncomplaining German " sister." 

Friiulein von Schlichting is the daughter of a German officer of high rank. 
Her heart was set upon nursing from an early age, and she studied in the Au- 
gusta Hospital of Berlin, a nursing school open only to pupils of noble birth. 
She held several positions of responsibility before taking charge of the Hamburg 
hospitals, where she organized a modern training-school of special distinc- 
tion. — Ed.] 

The development of social conditions has been such that the urgent necessity 
of self-maintenance presses to-day upon thousands of women, and it is therefore 
of the deepest importance that lay orders of nursing sisters should be multiplied, 
where women who do not feel called to renounce the world may find a career and 
a secure future, without having to submit to the restrictions of strictly religious 
orders. 

Of such, one of the largest, and I think I may say one of the best organized, 
owing to exceptionally favorable financial conditions, is the Hamburg Nursing 
Association, which has now been in existence for five and a half years. 

The fundamental purpose in establishing this nursing school was to improve 
the service of the public hospitals by creating a staff of refined and specially edu- 
cated women for the care of the patients. Until 1895 there were only untrained 
attendants in the Hamburg hospitals. The New General Hospital at Eppendorf 
contains nineteen hundred beds, and in June, 1894, I was called to Hamburg to 
reconstruct the nursing according to the new system. After a year of teaching 
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and preparation the Nursing Association began its definite existence with thirty- 
five sisters and twenty pupils. An extensive exodus of the old attendants now 
took place, and in order to fill vacancies the opportunity for applicants to enter 
the school was made known all over Germany. Thanks largely to the liberal pro- 
visions of our organization plan, devised to meet the need, of many women, it 
met with widespread favor, and applications were so numerous that a choice of 
the very best material was made possible. The association flourished most satis- 
factorily, and now numbers two hundred and fifty sisters. 

The entrance-age is between twenty and thirty-five years. After one and a 
half years of probation and instruction, the appointment foJows (as sister) for 
another one and a half years. [The full term is thus three years, and at the end 
of this time the nurse can sever her connection with the school. She then ceases 
to be a member of the " Verein" and loses its benefits. The greater number, 
however, remain in the " Verein." — Ed.] In the first half year as " sisters" they 
receive no salary, but in the second half year sixty marks (a mark is about 
twenty- five cents ) , and in the third one hundred and twenty marks. After that, 
for those who remain, the salary gradually rises with length of service to three 
hundred and fifty marks a year. 

After ten years' service, in case of disability the sisters receive a pension 
of from eight hundred to one thousand marks, or if invalided before ten years, a 
varying compensation is made by the Board of Trustees. 

The sisters have their home without expense, and are cared for in illness. 
The hospital uniform of wash material is supplied upon entrance, and at the 
end of the first one and a half years the street uniform is also given. 

Day and night duty are distinct; the first lasts from six a.m. to nine p.m., 
with an hour off after dinner. Once a week a half day is given from two p.m. 
to midnight. The night nurses are on duty from nine p.m. to nine A.M. Their 
time off is given on Sunday and Monday, the night nurses being relieved by the 
day nurses at midnight on Sunday, so that each has just half the night. 

The sisters have a yearly vacation of four weeks. The care of the associa- 
tion has been extended to one after another of the State institutions, until now it 
has charge of the nursing in the Lying-in Hospital, the Asylum for the Insane, 
a sanatorium for phthisis, and the old General Hospital. Our sisters have also 
been called outside of Germany, in Trebchen, in the German Hospital in Buenos 
Ayres, and in the Turkish University Hospital in Constantinople. They are under 
the direction of a German physician, who teaches medicine in the university. 
The nurses also are there as teachers. Their work is to train Turkish soldiers as 
military hospital orderlies. 

For four years past the Colonial Nursing Association has sent its sisters to 
Eppendorf to be trained. 

In November, 1899, six of our sisters went to the field in the Transvaal at the 
request of the Central Committee of the Red Cross. 

These varied fields of work are a delight to me, and bring refreshment by 
their variety. 

Provision is also made for the recreation and rest of the nurses. Their 
monthly vacations may be taken without cost at a seaside place where the asso- 
ciation possesses a cottage. In their hours oft" duty the nurses' home — Erica 
House — offers comfortable rooms, with piano and library, where those beyond 
reach of their own families may yet spend homelike hours. In off-duty time the 
nurses are allowed every freedom which a well-bred woman may desire. Con- 
certs and visits to the theatre are encouraged, and I am glad to see them interested 
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in things which have no connection with hospital work. In 1895 a singing- society 
was formed among the sisters, practising weekly; and from time to time popular 
lectures on educational or scientific subjects are given. Extra time is given on 
Sunday to those who wish to attend church, but this is not compulsory. In my 
opinion the truest religion is shown in practical, helpful service and faithful 
discharge of duty. 

That our hospital patients are better nursed since the oncoming of our sisters 
is a foregone conclusion. The anticipations of its founders are fully realized, — 
a proof that care and consideration for the nurses are closely related to the 
interests of the hospital. 

From the beginning I have held it to be my duty, in and through our asso- 
ciation, to work as woman for women. That in this constant endeavor I have 
had the powerful support of many influential men of Hamburg, especially Senator 
Dr. Lappenberg and the directors of the Hamburg institutions, I must now 
gratefully acknowledge. Only through the warm interest shown on many sides 
in our nurses could the various provisions for their comfort have been obtained. 
Much has been done, but much yet remains to be done. 

Let us follow the life of a nurse for a brief period of observation. Fourteen 
to fifteen hours daily make up her working time, and after this work is done, in 
the scanty time " off duty," with its excessive physical exertion and its continual 
drain upon the sympathies and the nervous energy, the craving for rest over- 
balances every other desire. After becoming a " sister" the human creature has 
no more rights. There are, it is true, nurses who find entire happiness in their 
work, but far greater is the number of those who, in spite of all its interests, in 
spite of the satisfying consciousness of duty fulfilled, miss something, and long 
with an unexpressed longing to have something more of life; and this longing is 
natural and reasonable, for man is a many-sided being. Late in the evening the 
sister seeks her room, her thoughts still bent upon the completed work of the day. 
One task has pressed hardly upon another. "Have I neglected nothing? Is all 
left just as it should be?" " Have I realized all the responsibility of my calling?" 
One must indeed summon all one's energies to be a really good sister. 

There are the almost forgotten letters from home — from friends. "I have 
sent them no word for so long a time, and I so much enjoy being with them a 
short time in spirit, at least. To-day it is so late, I am so tired, but to-morrow 
I, — yes, then I will make up for all neglect." 

But to-morrow it is the same, and the next day, and the whole week. And 
as it is with the letters to distant friends, so with other things. " When shall 
I ever find time to read? — to give a quarter of an hour to my beloved music? How 
I would enjoy a little taste of art. I have, to be sure, one free half day in the 
week. How fortunate that now I can hear a good concert, or go to a classic play. 
I will go to the play." 

But the hoped-for pleasure is spoiled through weariness. At midnight to 
stretch one's self upon one's couch seems the only thing worth while. " If it were 
only not so hard to rise after five and a half hours' sleep. The next half day I 
will be more sensible. I will rest myself well ; perhaps I will take a walk. How 
long it is since I have enjoyed the woods and meadows, the blue sky, the sun- 
shine! But my world is now the ward and my little room. How is it that I can- 
not always realize this?" 

Can now those who, standing apart from the life of the nurse, consider it 
objectively, comprehend why it is forced into so narrow a groove? The sister 
must almost completely give up family, friends, and outside interests. She 
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becomes more and more one-sided, and the consciousness of being behind the times, 
the left-out feeling when with people of wider outlook, together with the increas- 
ing lassitude of every year's work, reduce her finally to a condition of dulness. 

The wish to carry on her work, which she truly loves, under easier conditions 
is indeed there, but she lacks the mental elasticity to struggle against circum- 
stances, especially when to do so might risk her livelihood. These are the reasons 
why it is so seldom that a voice is raised from the ranks of nursing sisters. 
From my long service as head of a nursing staff I can assert that many dis- 
tressing complaints reach my ears, and every year the conviction grows stronger 
that the old system must not be allowed to continue. 

The fear will be expressed on many sides that if a nurse is able to cultivate 
outside interests her work will deteriorate. I believe, on the contrary, that her 
cheerful devotion to her work is often lost or changed to a spiritless routine, as 
a result of the excessive drains now made upon her strength. Health and physical 
and mental freshness are due to our work. Everyone knows the tonic influence 
of a cheerful, vigorous, and sympathetic personality upon the sick. It is being 
acknowledged in all branches of labor that rest and recreation are necessary it 
one will bring fresh energy to one's work. Why may not this principle be car- 
ried into nursing? 

Many who wish to study nursing are by its hardships compelled to decide 
against it, and to vary the theme at the beginning of my paper, I can say that 
many more educated women would find in it a congenial occupation if a reforma- 
tion in the system of work were possible. That this reformation must come 
slowly I well know. In Germany the best intentions must often wait for the 
necessary financial means. But it is a good sign when the general public begins 
to feel interest in the nurse's work and life. When that happens liberal minds 
will advocate more humane conditions and the nurse's labors will be mitigated. 
I hope that the Hamburg Association, which, though young, has already so much 
to be proud of, may become more and more emancipated. 



LETTERS 



LETTER FROM ITALY 
(Continued from page 600) 

OSPEDALE CUNICO, NAPLES. 

... I will not close without stating that during the year we have had about 
twelve or thirteen calls for nurses, both for private and hospital work. Of course, 
the pupils were not allowed to go, being still at the commencement of their 
training. 

The only nursing they have attempted outside the hospital has been at the 
High School, of which the Princess is president, or in the homes of their own 
relations. In every case, except one which happened to be a case of measles, they 
have been obliged to attend the hospital as usual. The cases nursed were as 
follows : a typhoid case, of which my pupil took the night duty ; a case of blood- 
poisoning from tainted fish; endometritis with profuse hemorrhage; malignant 
tumor of the thoracic cavity; uraemia (night duty) ; meningitis (night duty) ; 
the epidemic of measles above mentioned, in which my little pupil was isolated 
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for five weeks. In all these cases I was obliged to supervise the work of my pupils, 
which did not tend to lighten my labors; but I must assume that the work gave 
satisfaction, since in almost every case either the doctor or the family have taken 
the trouble to acknowledge the work done. 

To illustrate further the difference between social customs in Italy and 
America and the influence which they exert on social life, I will mention that 
during the year I have had to deal with two flirtations between nurses and doctors. 
Now this may seem of no importance to Americans, but in our case the incidents 
nearly wrecked our fragile barque 

It is significant of the opinion in which flirtations are held, when not carried 
on under the direct sgis of the parents, that the director, when he heard of them, 
behaved as though the affairs had brought dishonor on the whole institution. It 
was with the very greatest difficulty that I persuaded him not to discharge the 
whole staff of the assistant doctors, twelve in number, for the offence committed 
by two only. My pupils being very young, I honestly believe them not to have 
been so much in the wrong as the doctors who had dared to admire them from 
afar; but I could only save them by keeping them out of the way for days after, 
and as it is, they must take lowest rank for months to come. 

You will have realized by now that since the feasibility of a lady-nurse re- 
maining unchaperoned in the wards is denied to us in the first place, there are 
greater difficulties in the way of conducting the work of the hospital with trained 
nurses of the educated class than at first appear. I confess that I do not yet 
see my way to it. In private houses, where, unless they were married women to 
begin with, they would nurse women only, there is more probability of success, 
but here too I anticipate difficulties. 

To overcome these the Princess is organizing a system by means of which the 
nurse will be watched over and only permitted to accept cases after the society 
had explored the ground. A few love-affairs of the kind mentioned above, though 
innocent enough in Anglo-Saxon countries, would in Italy ruin a serious under- 
taking such as ours is to its very foundation. " Si Roma? fueris, Romano vivito 
more." 

Grace Baxter 
( Graduate of the Johns Hopkins Hospital ) . 



We are glad to have the following explanation, and hope to give later some 
of the Danish law relating to Sick Funds : 

" Dansk Kvinderaad, Kobenhavn, May, 1901 

"Dear Editor: In reading the April number of your splendid American 
Journal of Nursing I see that you take some exception to the paragraph in the 
constitution of the Danish Nurses' Association as to the disbanding of the asso- 
ciation. 

" I should like to draw your attention to the fact that it is quite a usual 
thing in the constitution of a Danish association, lis you will see from the ' Law 
on recognized sick-clubs' of April 12, 1892,* giving regulations for the support 
which the Danish State tends to every sick-club whose members have not great 
means. Section 25 of this law contains the following regulations: 

* A copy of which I send by book-post. 
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" ' The by-laws of a recognized sick-club shall be attached to every member's 
booklet, and they shall contain the following points: name, etc., general meeting, 
etc., accountants, etc., the use to be made of the surplus, especially at the 
disbanding of the sick-club,' etc., etc. 

" I should like to give my name as the ' thoughtful friend' who sent you the 
constitution in questions, but being very busy at that moment, I was not ' thought- 
ful' enough as to write a letter with it. 

" I am very sorry that I shall not come to your Buffalo Congress, but I shall 
be very happy to read of the proceedings. 

" Believe me cordially and admiringly yours, 

" Chaelotte Nobrie, 
" Councillor International Council of Nurses." 



OUR FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

The Foreign Department is happy in its exchanges with the different foreign 
nursing journals. The League News of the St. Bartholomew's League of Nurses 
comes twice a year, looking indeed like our own cousin in its green and black, 
and is a complete model of all that an alumnae journal should be. We commend 
it to one or two of our organizations which, we hear, are thinking of starting 
their own school journals. The two Holland journals, Nosokomos and Maandblad, 
come monthly, and both seem interested in keeping their readers posted as to 
Englisli and American nursing affairs. 

The English Nursing Notes also comes monthly, and as this magazine repre- 
sents officially six large associations and, indirectly, a numerous body of English 
nurses, it is greatly to be valued for the information to be gained from it as to 
the many activities and undertakings of its members. 

The Nursing Record comes weekly, and is quite widely known in this country. 
It is a delightful companion, and presses home the conviction that a weekly jour- 
nal has an advantage over a monthly in that it is able to give a full and uncut 
panorama of passing events. 

We hope to include the Nurses' Journal, the organ of the Koyal British 
Nurses' Association, in our list, and then we shall have all the nursing periodi- 
cals of Great Britain. 
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